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THIRD SESSION 
Friday, April 28, 1922, at 8.30 o'clock p.m. 

The Society was called to order at 8.30 o'clock p.m., with Honorable 
Oscar S. Straus, a Vice-President and Chairman of the Executive Council, in 
the chair. 

The Chairman. There is some little business to be transacted before 
the session begins. It is customary to appoint a nominating committee. 
Under the amendment to the constitution which will come up and doubtless 
will be adopted tomorrow, it is provided that an interval of at least one year 
shall elapse between terms of service on the Executive Council. The Coun- 
cil is composed of three classes, each of eight members, whose terms expire in 
successive years. The class that goes out this year will be those that are 
designated to serve until 1922, and new nominations for the class of 1925 will 
be made. We are not a closed corporation, but we are growing older. We 
are sixteen years old now. Many of us who started sixteen years ago are not 
quite as young as we were then, and we want this Society always to have the 
push and energy to go forward and meet the great problems of the reconstruc- 
tion of the world on a basis of law. Therefore by this renovation we are not 
going to die by old age. It is my duty to appoint a nominating committee 
to present the nominations at the business meeting, which is held tomorrow 
morning at ten o'clock. 

I appoint to such nominating committee Hon. Frank C. Partridge, Prof. 
Charles Cheney Hyde, Hon. Lester H. Woolsey, Prof. Phillip Marshall 
Brown and Prof. Francis W. Aymar. I would suggest that that committee 
meet this evening after the session is closed so that they can confer and make 
arrangements for a further meeting as they decide. This committee is to 
present nominations, as I have stated, for the eight members of the council of 
the class of 1925; they are to present nominations for honorary president; 
they are to present nominations for president, and they are to present nomi- 
nations for eighteen vice-presidents. There are three new vice-presidents 
who must be nominated to fill the vacancies caused by death of three of the 
present vice-presidents, and those three, I am sorry to say, are Hon. Philan- 
der C. Knox, Hon. Horace Porter, and Chief Justice White. 

I am requested to state that the members shoiild secure tickets for the 
banquet at latest tomorrow morning from Mr. Finch, who has charge of the 
banquet. I trust that will not be neglected because certain arrangements 
have to be made and they cannot be made later, and therefore the reserva- 
tions should be made not later than tomorrow morning. 

The session this evening will be constituted by an address on "The 
Equality of States," by Baron Koril, after which the four important com- 
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mittees who have charge of the four subjects designated upon the program 
will make their reports. I will have something to say about that before call- 
ing upon them to make their reports. 

I now have the pleasure of calling upon Baron Korff, Professor of Politi- 
cal Science in the School of Foreign Service of Georgetown University. 



THE EQUALITY OF STATES 

Address By Babon S. A. Korpf 
Professor of Political Science in the School of Foreign Service of Georgetown 

University 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: It was with a feeling of distinct 
hesitation that I decided to tackle the question on the program this evening, 
and for several reasons, not only because I knew that I would be faced by an 
eminent audience, having in its midst some of the foremost specialists in the 
United States, and that I had to deal with the most intricate questions of 
international politics, but because I realized that in a way I would have 
against me the policies of certain great Powers, and finally because the main 
principle is still controversial. Yet I gathered up my courage because I con- 
sidered that now is the time more than ever to discuss this principle. Inter- 
national law, after the great war, is very slowly but gradually picking up and 
being reconstructed, and it is time to consider the main and basic principles. 

In this respect two questions stand out preeminently in my mind. First 
of all, Is any legal order, such as we would like international law to stand for, 
possible without the principle of equality? It is no mere coincidence that in 
this respect our thoughts go back to the eighteenth century, and we think of 
the father of the theories of personal freedom, Samuel Pufendorf, and that 
these questions of personal freedom are very closely connected with the im- 
portant principle of the equality of states. 

The second question that comes to my mind is of a political nature, Is the 
conception of inequality harmless? And I answer it also in the negative. I 
think that it bears some very great dangers for the ideas of international law. 
Not so long ago there was made a valiant attempt to analyze and study this 
domain. A book was written that I read with the greatest pleasure,^ — con- 
structive, stimulating, interesting; every page I found enthralling; and yet 
when I had read it through and put it down, I put it down with a certain feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction. It ought to have a second volume with more definite 
conclusions. 

The source of trouble in this question is the growth of the so-called great 

Powers. There formed gradually in the nineteenth century a small group of 

nations that were imposing their will and policies on the rest of the world, 

like a sort of self-appointed executive committee; that policy was constantly 

' E. D. Dickinson, The Equality of States in International Law. 



